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Tie Handler Operator Gerald Buford places 
new ties on track in preparation for instal- 
lation, Larger, standardized tie gangs, such 
as this one working on main fine track 
between Houston and Beaumont, Texas, 
allow SP to make the most of its mainte- 
nance dollars, 


Stop! 
Look! 
Listen! 


That’s what we're telling the 
public, as the highly effective 
‘Operation Lifesaver’ campaign 


Attacking a Serious Problem 


Over the past few months, Southern Pacific has participated in “Opera- 
tion Lifesaver” campaigns in Oregon, Texas and Arizona (see accompany- 
ing story), and the Cotton Belt has taken part in the program in Missouri 
and Illinois. Planning is underway for a campaign in California. 

I am especially proud of the active role taken by our people in these 
statewide campaigns, which are aimed at bringing about a substantial 
reduction in accidents at rail-highway crossings and the deaths and injuries 
that result from these accidents. Certainly, this is a matter of concern to 
all of us. 

“Operation Lifesaver” is not, of course, a “solo” operation by Southern 
Pacific or any other railroad or any single public agency, On the contrary, 
the program, by its very nature and design, requires the close cooperation 
of all the railroads in a state working with the state railroad association, 
railroad labor, the state government, state regulatory bodies, state and 
local law enforcement officers, educators, local elected officials — literally 
a cast of thousands. 

An effort of that magnitude is necessary simply because of the extent of 
the grade crossing problem. To give you some idea of its dimensions, let me 
point out that of the 50,000-plus people killed in automobile accidents in 
the United States each year, close to one in fifty dies as a result of a grade 
crossing accident. 

Nationally, there has been an encouraging decline in crossing deaths 
and injuries in recent years. This has been due to efforts on a wide front to 
impress upon the driving public the need for caution at grade crossings, 
to encourage the observance and enforcement of crossing laws, to elimi- 
nate especially dangerous or unnecessary crossings, and to provide, where 
feasible, better warning systems at crossings. 

But the number of accidents, with the human loss and suffering they 
cause, is still too high, and that — essentially — is the reason for “Opera- 
tion Lifesaver.” 

Grade crossing safety is certainly not a new concern at Southern Pacific, 
In fact, for quite a few years, SP has been the leader among the nation’s 
railroads in the installation of automatic gates, with accompanying flash- 
ing light signals. Gates are more expensive than other warning devices, but 
they provide the greatest safety short of grade separations. 

Although only about 6 percent of the country’s 219,000 public grade 
crossings are on SP, we have been installing an annual average of about 
one-third of all gate systems in recent years — more than the second and 


gets underway in Arizona. 
third place railroads combined. 

SP has spent an average of $4 million a year over the past decade to put 
in crossing warning devices, and it pays out nearly $5 million a year more 


the week-long Pima County Fair near Tucson. 
Investigator Pat Marsch of the SP Police Depart- 
ment was on hand to answer questions. 


Thousands of Southern Arizonans 


ROBERT G. OTTMAN received literature and saw films 
Editor on railroad crossing safety during 
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From 1972 to 1977, there were 433 
crossing accidents in Arizona resulting 
in 30 deaths and 186 injuries, Research 
has shown that nearly all could have 
been prevented. 

Last month, there was not a single 
train-vehicle crossing accident in the 
state. 

Although there may be many factors 
contributing to this dramatic change, 
much of the credit must go to the state’s 
“Operation Lifesaver” campaign which 


‘began March 31; 


The campaign is a'statewide coop- 


erative effort aimed at bringing about 
a substantial reduction in rail-highway 
crossing accidents, It is being financed 
by Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe 
Railway, in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernor’s Office for Highway Safety. 
Arizona is the most recent addition to 
a number of key states, where South- 
ern Pacific has been playing a leading 
role in intensive “Operation Lifesaver” 
campaigns. ; 

With the strong support of Gover- 
nor ‘Bruce Babbitt, railroad :manage- 
ment and union leaders, ‘law:enforce- 


ment officers, educators, state and 
local government agencies and elected 
officials, Arizona’s “Operation Life- 
saver” was launched simultaneously in 
Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma and Flagstaff 
at the end of March. More than 400 top 
state government officials and other 
leaders attended kick-off luncheons. 
To bring this campaign to the at- 
tention of the public, nearly 350 ra- 
dio advertisements have been aired, 
throughout Arizona. Radio stations 
are now broadcasting public service 
Continued on page 4 


in maintenance costs on this equipment. 

We believe that automatic warning devices at rail-highway crossings 
should be recognized as parts of the street and highway system — much 
like the traffic lights at other types of intersections —- and, as such, should 
be paid for by the government agencies involved. The same reasoning, we 
feel, holds true for grade separation projects. Appropriate changes in laws 
and public policies should be made to place these costs where they really 
belong. 

In the meantime, however, we will continue to do our utmost to reduce 
accidents at crossings, and we will continue to give our full support to such 
worthwhile and successful programs as “Operation Lifesaver.” 


Wl Wa 


President 


Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt, left, discusses “Operation Lifesaver” with Al Bradshaw, SP 
public relations manager for the Southwest, at an SP rail-highway crossing in Phoenix. Site 
was used to film an “Operation Lifesaver” television advertisement featuring the governor. 


Along the 
Campaign Trail 


Putting together a major state- 
wide campaign such as “Oper- 
ation Lifesaver” often requires 
coping with matters that are to~ 
tally unpredictable. 

For example: 

When state and railroad offi- 
cials began planning the Arizona 
program in late 1977, the gover- 
nor was Raul Castro. Governor 
Castro had given “Operation 


Lifesaver” his full support and Aa Ssnaeteran Masia ade Ti 
: rizona Senator Tom Moore addresses Tuc- 
preparations were off to a good son's kick-off luncheon. Senator Moore, an 


start. 7 SP trainman, is chairman of the Senate 
Before long, Castro resigned Transportation Committee. 


the governorship to become U.S. 
ambassador to Argentina. 

Wesley Bolin, Arizona's long- 
time secretary of state, assumed 
the governorship and, like his 
predecessor, endorsed “Opera- 
tion Lifesaver.” The campaign 
was back on track. 

A short time later, Governor 
Bolin suddenly died and State 
Attorney General Bruce Babbit 
became governor. He, too, sup- 
ported “Operation Lifesaver.” 

Five months and three gover- 
nors later, “Operation Lifesaver” 
is doing very well. 
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Gordon Inglis, left, a railroad safety special- 
ist with the National Transportation Safety 
Board, and William Hicks, SP trainmaster at 
Yuma, participated in kick-off ceremonies 
there. Photo: D. Foss-MacQuarrie, Yuma Daily Sun. 


‘Operation 


Continued from page 3 


announcements for the campaign. 

Newspaper advertisements are 
scheduled for publication in 61 daily 
and weekly newspapers with a total 
circulation of nearly 690,000. 

Television ads featuring Governor 
Bruce Babbitt will be aired across the 
state in late May. The television films 
were prepared by Monte Bailey and 
Ray Tyler of Southern Pacific’s Audio- 
Visual Center. 

SP’s Operating, Engineering, Traf- 
fic and Police Departments in Arizona 
have assigned more than 30 persons to 
form an “Operation Lifesaver” speak- 
ers’ bureau. They will be joined by 
other persons from state offices and 
the Santa Fe Railway in making pre- 
sentations to civic organizations and 
clubs. Women who are volunteer 
members of the Governor's Council of 
Arizona Women for Highway Safety 
have already presented campaign pro- 
grams to thousands of persons around 
the state. Also, high school students 
who belong to the Traffic Representa- 
tives of Arizona Government’s Youth 
Council have given programs in nearly 
all Arizona high schools. Members of 
both organizations were especially 
trained to put on “Operation Life- 
saver” programs before the campaign 
was started, 

Thousands of Arizonans have seen 
large “Operation Lifesaver” displays 
at county fairs, and similar exhibits 
were placed at shopping centers in 
early May during National Transpor- 
tation Week. 

To remind the driving public to 
exercise caution at crossings, thou- 
sands of bumper stickers and special 
packages of Life Savers with safety 
messages will be distributed through- 
out the state. The campaign, which is 
scheduled to continue indefinitely, 
also calls for police and other law en- 
forcement personnel to crack down on 
motorists who violate the law by not 
observing the warning flashers, gates 
or signs at crossings. A special book- 
let, “Safety at the Crossing,” is also 
being adapted for use in Arizona high 
school driver education classes, as well 
as .in private driving schools. 

Representing the governor of Ari- 
zona, J,.Morris Richards made these 
comments at.the “Operation Lifesav- 
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Lifesaver’ 


er” kick-off luncheon in Phoenix: 

“Railroad crossing signs, automatic 
gates and signals, and locomotive 
whistles and moving headlights were 
ali designed with one main idea in 
mind — public safety. 

“However, too many drivers — of 
all ages and abilities — have come to 
take for granted these railroad safety 
signals and devices. 

“This lackadaisical attitude by some 
drivers has resulted in railroad cross- 
ing accidents between vehicles and 
trains. We have even had some cases 
where cars have been driven into the 
sides of trains in broad daylight! 

“With just a little more attention, 
cautiousness and willingness by drivers 
to wait a few minutes at the crossing,” 
Richards told his listeners, “nearly all 
accidents at rail-highway crossings can 
be prevented.” 

Arizona’s “Operation Lifesaver” 
campaign, fully endorsed and backed 
by SP, is striving to prevent these need- 
less accidents. 

Our participation in the Arizona 
program campaign is being directed 
by Al Bradshaw, public relations man- 
ager-southwest, with the assistance of 
Ms. Gretti Galioto, public relations 
secretary. 


Jerry Chapman, general centralized traffic 
contro! maintenance technician, and Gretti 
Galioto, Public Relations Department sec- 
retary, both of Tucson, put an “Operation 
Lifesaver” bumper sticker on Chapman's 
car. 


During Arizona’s “Operation Lifesaver” campaign, Connie Weinzapfel is known as “Mr. Life- 
saver.” The Tucson Division locomotive engineer volunteered for this role to help promote the 
campaign. Outside the YMCA in Tucson, Connie explains railroad crossing safety to these 
youngsters and gives them “Operation Lifesaver" pamphlets and special packages of Life 
Savers to take home. 
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Special guests at the kick-off luncheon in Phoenix were, left to right: Frank McAdams, Nationat 
Transportation Safety Board, Washington, D.C.; Ernie Garfield, chairman of Arizona Corpora- 
tion Commission; Ernie Otiphant, national chairwoman for “Operation Lifesaver” and chatr- 
woman of Governor's Council of Arizona Women for Highway Safety; James Shea, SP vice 
president-public relations; James Hill, executive director of Arizona Governor's Office for 


Highway Safety; and John Tierney, SP Tucson Division superintendent. 
Photo: Arizana Department of Transportation. 


Dery} Zumwalt, ieft, 
Tucson Division engi- 
neer, and William Gilkin- 
son, Tucson police chief, 
: ¥ spoke before the kick- 
[isscoumoammmmes, Off luncheon in Tucson. 


Nationalization: Not the Attractive 


The bullet train is the star of Japan’s 
nationalized railway system. Even the 
name conjures up an unmistakable im- 
age shiny streamliners whisking pas- 
sengers past sleepy villages at speeds of 
more than 120 miles per hour. To U.S. 
commuters and rail travelers these 
government owned and operated pas- 
senger trains may seem like the epitome 
of fast, classy, efficient transportation. 

To many people the bullet train — 
with all of its spit and polish 1S the 
Japanese rail system. Not quite. 

Japanese National Railways, a pub- 
lic corporation which owns and oper- 
ates 77 percent of the nation’s railway 
mileage, loses more money on freight 
and passenger service faster than any 
other railroad in the worid. In 1976 the 
red ink flowed at a rate of $7 million a 
day, and losses over a recent 10-year 
period were a staggering $10 billion. 
Deficits now run about $3.6 billion a 
year. 

Two years ago only three of Japan’s 
244 lines (including the bullet train) 
made money and 26 managed to earn 
Just enough to pay the bills. 

The Japanese depend on railroads 
as an integral part of their transporta- 
tion system — 20 million passengers 
and 450,000 tons of freight a day are 
moved across an area the size of Cali- 
fornia. But the tax-supported losses 
continue to spiral. 

A key cause for this financial mess 
can be placed in the collective laps 
of the Japanese legislature, which, for 


Taxpayers in count 
annual losses their railway systems generate. 


political reasons, deliberately kept the 
rates low while prices skyrocketed. 
Added to this are salary and fringe 
benefits won by rail unions which fur- 
ther strapped the railroads with higher 
costs that were not matched by in- 
creased rates and fares. 

Nine years ago, with JNR on the 
verge of financial collapse, a 10-year 
plan was formulated to revive the sag- 
ging system. It didn’t work. Four years 
later the plan was revised because rev- 
enues continued to nosedive. In 1975 
passenger and freight rates were in- 
creased 50 percent and the plan was 
revamped again to include the follow- 
ing drastic measures: 

* Cut manpower by 50,000 by 1980. 

«Junk obsolete equipment. 

Cancel service on money-losing 

local lines. 

It seems clear that JNR would have 
stopped operating a long time ago were 
it not for the government — ultimately 
the taxpayer — subsidizing the astro- 
nomical losses. 

In comparison, the privately owned 
railroads — the Canadian Pacific and 
the Class I American railroads, ex- 
cluding Amtrak — as a group earned 
a profit every year between 1964 and 
1975, while all the nationalized: car- 
riers except South Africa’s lost large 
sums (excluding subsidies) -in -every 
one of those years. South African Rail- 


rden of the huge 


ways last reported a profit in 1964. 
Freight revenue per ton-mile is lowest 
in Canada and the U.S., a significant 
statistic since transportation costs di- 
rectly affect all consumers as part of 
the cost of merchandise. 

Despite the problems caused by 
nationalization in Japan and around 
the world, some Americans continue 
to argue that a government takeover 
is the only solution to the ills plaguing 
U.S. railroads. They point to the re- 
cent bankruptcy of the 10,000-mile 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co, and the relatively 
unhealthy conditions of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, Hlinois Cen- 
tral Gulf Railroad, and Chicago & 
North Western Transportation Co. as 
examples of what “could never hap- 
pen” under nationalization. 

They say nationalization guarantees 
no reduction of the railroad plant, pro- 
vides job security, and is the only way 
to insure cheap, efficient transporta- 
tion, Not quite. An examination of 
some other government-run railroads 
shows that nationalization isn’t the 
attractive answer some believe it is. 

Britain nationalized its railroads 
in 1948. At that time the railroads 
employed 641,000 persons but by 
1975 the work force had dwindled to 
254,000, a 60 percent reduction. Thirty 
years ago there was 20,000 miles of. 


Answer Some Believe It to Be 


track, today there’s about 11,000 miles. 

Even the traditional British cool isn’t 
sure what. to do when it finds itself in 
the following Catch-22 quagmire: 

In 1975 the government gave the 
railroads a $829 million subsidy and 
at the same time increased passenger 
fares by 42.5 percent which, with 1974 
increases, raised another $178 million. 
But, at the same time, the volume of 
passenger traffic decreased by 400,000 
passenger miles for the year, reducing 
British Railway's share of total British 
passenger traffic to nine percent. And 
the losses continue. 

Across the channel from England, 
the Western European railways have 
managed to stave off bankruptcy only 
with the help of multi-billion-dollar 
government subsidies each year. 

The French National Railways re- 
ceived an aggregate of $3.1 billion in 
state aid in 1975. Of this amount $2.26 
billion was for direct subsidies and 
compensatory payments attributable 
to government-imposed financial and 
operating restrictions, The strain these 
subsidies have imposed on the public’s 
pocketbook became evident last year 
when a government agency proposed 
closing two-thirds of the rail system 
and reducing personnel by 40 to 50 
percent over a 15-year period. 

West Germany’s railway, with a de- 
ficit of several billion dollars, has pro- 
posed closing almost half of its 17,400 
miles of track and eliminating 130,000 
jobs during the next decade in an effort 
to concentrate service on selected main 
lines. 

Although German transportation 
experts agree that large-scale cuts in 
the system are needed to balance the 
railroad’s books, political consider- 
ations have ruled out such remedial 
action for now. 

What all this proves is that national- 
ization not only costs taxpayers bil- 
lions each year but is no panacea for 
the ills that afflict the railway industry. 
All nationalization does is transfer the 
problems from the private sector of the 
economy to the public sector. The dif- 
ficulties are multipled in the public 
arena by red tape, the political nature 
of many decisions, and all of the other 
teeth-gnashing pitfalls associated with 
a government bureaucracy. 

America’s railroads face a two- 


pronged problem: outdated and in- 
equitable regulation. All railroads 
today are regulated as though they 
were classic monopolies which, in fact, 
they are not. They compete for busi- 
ness with water, motor, and air car- 
riers. The rub is that trucks are only 
partially regulated and most barge 
traffic remains unregulated. 

Railroads also have the burden of 
maintaining their rights of way while 
highways and waterways are subsi- 
dized by taxpayers. The railroads are 
privately owned and operate on 
privately maintained rights of way, 
but highway and water carriers — 
also privately owned and operated — 
move on rights of way provided and 
maintained around the clock by the 
government. 

The topping to this mish-mash of 
regulated vs. non-regulated and pri- 
vate vs. tax supported is the railroad 
industry’s dismal rate of return on 
net investment. Last year the rail- 
roads’ rate of return was only 1.25 
percent compared with more than 10 
percent for the leading manufacturing 
corporations. 

The best way to make marginal rail- 
roads healthy and healthy railroads ro- 
bust is not nationalization but a revised 


and updated national policy on surface 
transportation that reflects the true 
economic relationships which exist be- 
tween various kinds of transportation. 
The problems facing railroads in 
this country and abroad are essentially 
the same. The only difference is how we 
try to solve them — private enterprise 

or government intervention. 
~ Jim Loveland 


Uncle Sam receives very substantial tax payments from the privately owned U.S. railroads. Last 
year, their total federal, state and loca! tax bill came to about $1.89 billion. 
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The six-hour window, a concept de- 
veloped by SP two years ago to give 
its maintenance of way gangs unin- 
terrupted track time to perform their 
work, has undergone some fine-tuning 
in 1978. 

Long-range, advance planning cou- 
pled with larger, highly mechanized 
rail, tie and surfacing gangs are re- 
finements designed to further increase 
productivity while affording signifi- 
cant savings in the cost of laying rails, 


mS 


Texas. In the foreground is E. Gonzates. 


installing ties and surfacing track. It 
allows SP to do more with its available 
maintenance dollars —- $281 million 
in 1978. 

“When the window concept was first 
used,” Production Engineer Richard 
Mahon explains, “the Engineering 
Department drew up plans every two 
weeks to determine where track work 
should be done for maximum benefit 
to our train schedule performance. 

“Now, systemwide plans are made 
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Continuous weided rail is positioned onto ties in preparation far installation near Beaumont, 


for the entire year, detailing when and 
where track maintenance will be per- 
formed. When developing this ad- 
vance schedule, we try to coordinate 
rail, tie and surfacing gangs for one 
area so that all the required track 
work may be performed quickly and 
completely.” 

The Operating Department selects 
time slots which most nearly meet the 
Engineering Department's requests, 
yet have a minimum impact on train 
operations. Windows are scheduled 
around time-sensitive freight trains or 
Amtrak passenger trains. To date, the 
Operating Department has provided 
most of the windows as requested: one 
example of the excellent cooperation 
between these departments. 

To take full advantage of these win- 
dows, the Engineering Department de- 
termined that larger, fully mechanized 
work forces could yield a more pro- 
ductive effort with fewer interruptions 
to train operations. As a result, many 
MofW gangs have been restructured. 

Fully mechanized, systemwide rail 
gangs now consist of 50 or more work- 
ers and 19 pieces of equipment. A stan- 
dardized production tie gang has a 
complement of 30 or more workers 
and 21 pieces of equipment. 

Production goals are established for 
these gangs and are critical to accom- 
plishing the yearly, systemwide plan. 

The Engineering Department keeps 
abreast of each gang’s productivity on 
a daily basis. Computerized programs 
monitor and evaluate cost data, daily 
units of production, material expenses 
and available track time. This infor- 
mation, along with reports from every 
division, are used each month to re- 
view and update window requests. 

“A tremendous amount of plan- 
ning, coordination and cooperation 
between the Operating and Engineer- 
ing Departments to schedule both 
equipment and windows is required 
to make this an efficient operation,” 
notes H. B. Berkshire, assistant vice 
president-maintenance of way and 
engineering. “The results are paying 
off by lowering unit costs, keeping 
maintenance equipment on the track 
and working for longer periods of 
time, and thus allowing SP to get the 
most out of its maintenance dollar.” 


Division roadmaster R. 5. Allen discusses with 
Foreman Bobby Boney the progress of the tie 
gang. 


Quarter-mile-long stalks of weided rail are joined together by a field weld. Here Welders 
Ernesto Garcia, felt, and Eduardo Garcia cast molten meta) ai the joint, 


Worn ties are removed by this tie extractor oper- 
ated by Tony Sheidin. 


Spike Setters J. C. Valbez, 
foreground, and Pete Zavala 
secure the newly installed 
rail to the ties, 


G. Lunda operates the compressor used to 


power the spike setters’ equipment. To install a néw tie, the worn one is removed 


by a tie extractor before a tie injector, shown 
here and operated by F. B. Helaire, automat- 
icafly places the new tie under the rail. 


Western Division Engineer D. |. O'Callaghan, left, congratulates A. S. Sal 


if 


Two MofW Laborers Save Trapped Man 


The alertness and quick action of 
Western Division Extra Gang Labor- 
ers A. S, Saleh and G. M. Reyes saved 
a man who was trapped in a potential- 
ly life-threatening situation. 

The two railroaders had been work- 
ing on the right of way between Port 
Costa and Ozol. Returning from their 
assignment, they saw three fingers pro- 
truding above a sheet pile coffer dam 
on a hillside above the track. 

They climbed the hill and found a 
man trapped behind the coffer dam, 
buried up to his waist in mud. With the 


10 


assistance of some nearby fishermen, 
they quickly dug out the trapped man. 

After his rescue, the man was found 
to be suffering from exposure and de- 
hydration and was unable to explain 
how he had gotten trapped or how long 
he had been partially buried. He was 
hospitalized for two or three days after 
the incident. 

in a letter to the two Maintenance of 
Way men, President D. K: McNear 
wrote: “I commend you for this fine 
act. Southern Pacific is indeed proud 
of you as employees and citizens.” 


leh and G. M. Reyes. 


P. Vv. Garin R. T. Gill 


Paul Garin Retires; 
Ross Gill Succeeds 


Paul V. Garin, assistant vice presi- 
dent-research at San Francisco, has 
retired after a 43-year SP career. 

Succeeding him is Ross T. Gill, who 
has been named manager, research and 
tests, in the Mechanical Department. 

Garin, who received an electrical en- 
gineering degree from the University of 
California in 1935, joined SP the same 
year. He advanced through various 
Mechanical Department positions to 
become assistant chief mechanical of- 
ficer-engineering in 1963. Since 1970, 
when he was named to his present post, 
he has directed the Company’s research 
and development activities. 

Garin received international recog- 
nition for his railroad research work 
and is the author of more than 50 
technical papers, some of which won 
awards. He holds several railroad 
patents, and he has been active in a 
number of technical societies. 

Gill, who has a mechanical engi- 
neering degree from New Mexico 
State University, joined SP at El Paso 
in 1961. He was named equipment en- 
gineer in the Mechanical Department 
at San Francisco in 1967. 

From 1970 to 1972, he served as a 
mechanical engineer with the Federal 
Railroad Administration in Washing- 
ton, D.C. in what is now that body’s 
Office of Research and Development. 
In 1972, he became test controller at 
the FRA’s Transportation Test Cen- 
ter at Pueblo, Colo. He returned to 
Southern Pacific in 1977 as assistant 
manager of research. 
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SP Land Co. Signs 
Geothermal Pact 


Southern Pacific Land Company, 
Union Oil Company of California and 
Southern California Edison Company, 
through its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Mono Power Company, have signed 
an agreement to explore lands near 
the southern tip of the Salton Sea in 
Imperial County, California, for geo- 
thermal energy. 

Under the agreement, Union has re- 
ceived a 50 percent interest in the lands 
and will be operator of the resource 
production phase of the project on be- 
half of the venture. 

During the next two years, the 
group will drill and test four new geo- 
thermal wells to determine the best 
techniques to extract, handle and re- 
inject the geothermal fluids. The re- 
search phase of the project is expected 
to cost $9 million. 

Once the best production techniques 
are determined, Edison will build a 10- 
megawatt commercial electrical gener- 
ating plant to be powered by the geo- 
thermal energy purchased from Mono 
Power, Union Oil and Southern Paci- 
fic. The generating plant, to be located 
near Niland, is planned to begin oper- 
ations in the early 1980s. 

The Niland geothermal reservoir is 
believed to be one of the largest known 
geothermal energy resources in Cali- 
fornia. The reservoir fluids, which con- 
tain up to 30 percent salts, are extreme- 
ly hot and highly corrosive. During the 
research phase, well casings, cement- 
ing materials, turbine components and 
surface handling equipment will be 
tested for resistance to corrosion and 
scaling. 

A major emphasis of the project will 
be the development and testing of pro- 
cesses to inject spent brine without 
clogging injection wells or geologic 
formations. The Niland project could 
be the first commercial installation 
capable of using these highly saline 
brines to generate electricity. 
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Their Way to 
Tour Russia: 
A Camping Trip 


A 38-day camping trip through the 
Soviet Union highlighted a six-month, 
21,000-mile European vacation for 
Eugene Clerk Ray Gilden and his wife 
and daughter, 

Traveling by VW camper, the Gil- 
dens followed a strict day-to-day itin- 
erary which they submitted in advance 
to Intourist, the international tourist 
bureau in the Soviet Union. It took 
five months to receive approval, but 
the Gildens agree it was worth the 
wait. Their camping trip rewarded 
them with experiences and impres- 
sions that the average tourist misses. 

“We found the general population 
very friendly,” Ray says. “Unfortu- 
nately the Soviet government discour- 
ages prolonged contact between its 
citizens and people from the West. The 
repression is very real. It exists for 
everyone in one form or another. The 
Soviet people seem to live with it, and 
in many cases just ignore it, but we 
found it difficult to do either. We were 
never afraid for ourselves, but we 
sometimes were afraid for our friends 
and for the trouble our ‘contact’ might 
bring them.” 

The Gildens toured four of the 15 
Soviet republics during their stay. “We 
found each one different,” Ray says. 
“In the Republic of Estonia, the city of 
Tallinn had an atmosphere of prosper- 
ity. Its a very sports-minded city with 
the advantage of being able to receive 
two channels of western television 
from Helsinki. Its citizens seem better 
informed than most others in the 
Soviet Union. 

“Georgia was a free-wheeling place 
with the friendliest people, well- 
stocked stores, restaurants without 
lines and fashionable dress. We even 
saw a car wash there.” 

According to the Gildens, war and 
its avoidance are uppermost in the 
Soviets’ minds. “On our-way to Tallinn 
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St. Basit's Cathedral, located at the Kremlin 
in Moscow, was built in the 16th century 
during the reign of Russia’s first czar, “Ivan 
the Terrible.” 


we picked up a hitchhiker (hitchhiking 
is quite common). The woman was 
going to visit her grandchildren and 
was delighted to be given a ride by 
Americans, But she didn’t completely 
relax until she received a negative an- 
swer to her first question, ‘Do Ameri- 
cans want war?” 

Language was not a problem, Ray 
explains, since his wife, Karen, had 
taken Russian and knew basic phrases. 
“Also, it is a fad for young Russians to 
learn English. They are always eager 
to practice on native speakers.” 

In a village outside Leningrad, the 
Gildens spent an afternoon drinking 
beer with local citizens at an outdoor 
bar. 

“Russians are extremely hospitable 
and generous despite their poverty,” 
Ray notes. “Not only did they buy us 


beer and sandwiches, one person gave 
me a dried fish. When it was obvious 
that I didn’t know what to do with it, 
it was laughingly taken back. He broke 
off the head and tail, kneaded the fish, 
and once again offered it to me, this 
time ready to be eaten. | ate it and it 
was tasty.” 

The Giidens have story upon story 
to tell about their trip. How they were 
advised to bring in their own supply of 
toilet paper for their stay because it is a 
rare commodity and not provided in 
public facilities. Or the stories they 
heard about the Black Market wherea 
pair of jeans sells for as much as $400. 
They also discovered, through numer- 
ous requests, that chewing gum is a 
great favorite of the Russians. 

“The trip was a learning experience 
for all of us,” Ray says. “It was grat- 
ifying to prove to ourselves what we 
had always suspected: despite cul- 
tural and political differences, peo- 
ple everywhere share the same hopes 
and aspirations.” 

They would like to return for an- 
other visit, but before then, the Gil- 
dens are looking forward to a trip to 
England. Five years hence, they hope 


to have saved enough money to spend 


an entire year there. 


in the Soviet Republic of Russia. However, 
most of the time they stayed in their VW 
camper. 
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Chuck Burgess 
Runs and Runs 
And Runs..... 


Meet Chuck Burgess — SP’s own 
marathon man. 

A regional manager for Intermodal 
Sales and Service at Houston, Chuck 
has been a serious runner for almost 
three years. He has competed in four 
marathons and runs 35 to 40 miles each 
week as part of his normal training. 

In preparation for a grueling 26- 
mile marathon, Chuck runs 50 miles 
each week during twice-a-day, four- 
day-a-week workouts. On the week- 
ends he will lengthen his runs to 15 or 
20 miles. The reward? An average time 
of 8.5 minutes per mile and the satis- 
faction of completing a marathon and 
what he considers another “benchmark 
in my life.” 

Chuck started running because he 


wanted to keep fit, but did not have 
time to play competitive sports. He 
also found that it had an advantage. 
“You can run anywhere, anytime, 
alone or with someone else,” Chuck 
notes. 

Chuck’s running fever has caught 
on with some of his associates. H. 
F. Weddle, assistant general manag- 
ger, IMS&S, Houston, has started. 
So have the area managers at Dallas, 
St. Louis and New Orleans — R. D. 
Eberhart, W. H. Johnson and ‘Paul 
Hebert. 

“A lot of my business associates are 
Tunners, too,” Chuck adds. “So in- 
stead of meeting a customer for lunch, 
J find myself jogging with my client 
and discussing business.” 

Now that fair weather days are here, 
running fever may have struck you. 
Before springing into action, Chuck 
recommends a visit to your physician, 
then a good pair of running shoes. 


He’s a Top Soccer 
Coach without 
Prior Experience 


When the coach for his son’s soccer 
team quit six years ago, Bob Johnson 
stepped in and filled the vacancy. Al- 
though he had never coached, or even 
played soccer before, his team of six- 
year-old boys captured the city cham- 
pionship the following year. 

This phenomenal success, Bob says, 
was a combination of doing a lot of 
reading up on the sport, participating 
in clinics sponsored by professional 
soccer teams in Sacramento and San 
Jose, but most of all, having a spirited 
team of players, 

Today, Bob’s coaching another 
championship team. The Winterstein 
Athenas, 18 girls all under 14 years 
old, have won championships in two 
Sacramento city divisions and the 
tournament for the city and county of 
Sacramento. They also went on to the 


state playoffs. 

A district lineman and equipment 
installer for the Communications De- 
partment at Roseville, Bob has been 
involved in youth sports for 14 years, 
As a coach, manager, referee and ac- 
tive member of the park district’s plan- 
ning committee, Bob volunteers a 
major part of his free time because: he 
feels “it’s important that kids have an 
opportunity to try their hand ata vari- 
ety of sports.” 

Although Bob started out coaching 
Little League baseball, he has become 
a soccer enthusiast. “I like soccer,” he 
explains, “because it’s a sport all kids 
can participate in, regardless of size. 
Like basebail, you don’t have to bea 
great big bruiser to play.” 

Bob’s children — Maureen, 12; 
Guy, 10; and David, 6 — share their 
father’s enthusiasm for soccer. Among 
them they have 11 years of experience. 
David began playing at age 4; Maureen 
is a member of the Winterstein Athe- 
nas; and Guy has been kicking the ball 
around for five years. 


Members of the championship Winterstein 
Athena’s soccer team surround their coach, 
Bob Johnson, Communications Dept. 
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Thomas W. Anderson, manager of traffic and customer service for 
General Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles, shows SP Sales Repre- 
sentative Anne Drigchler how gypsum is unloaded from covered 


“I’ve enjoyed every job I've had on 
the railroad. Each one has seemed bet~ 
ter than the last, and | certainly feel 
that way about sales.” 

That’s what Anne M. Drischler, 
who was appointed a sales representa~ 
tive for Southern Pacific at Los Ange- 
les last June, says about her job. Anne 
is the first woman to hold this position 
on our railroad, although Pacific Mo- 
tor Trucking Company has had female 
sales representatives at San Jose and 
Anaheim for some time. 

“I don’t find any discrimination at 
all, either inside the Company or 
among our shippers,” Anne says. “I’ve 
found complete acceptance, with no 
drawbacks. The shippers want a job 
done, and they accept me as a person 
who can get it done.” 

Anne, 31, has been putting her 10 
years of Southern Pacific experience 
to work serving rail customers on the 
west side of Los Angeles. She has an 
interesting sales territory which en- 
compasses both the commercial dis- 
trict of Beverly Hills and the industri- 
al petroleum facilities of L.A.’s South 
Bay Area. 

Although much of SP’s trackage on 
the west side of Los Angeles has been 
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Plaster City. 


abandoned recently due to declining 
traffic and shifting business patterns, 
Anne's territory still includes more 
than 450 customers who ship or receive 
over 1,000 carloads a year. 

Her customers include such impor- 
tant industries as Thrifty Drug, Witco 
Chemica!, Tosco Corp., Exxon Corp., 
Gulf Oil Corp., Western Globe and 
{TT Continental Baking Co., Inc. 

“1 appreciate the challenge of trying 
to determine exactly what a shipper’s 
needs are,” Anne states. “My work 
may include arranging for credit, lo~ 
cating the nearest team track, figuring 
out drayage costs and obtaining infor- 
mation on car supply, rates and a lot of 
other things.” 

Anne terms “invaluable” her years 
of work in the Traffic Department's 
Rate Bureau at Los Angeles. She 
joined the railroad in 1968 asa clerk at 
San Francisco, then transferred to 
L.A. in 1972. She advanced through 
various positions to become senior 
rate clerk and chief clerk-Transcon- 
tinental Pricing Bureau, before her 
appointment as sales representative 
yast year. 

Along the way, she took various 
courses in rate making and became 


hopper car onto the cement plant's conveyor system. The firm re- 
ceives a carload of gypsum a day from the U.S. Gypsum plant at 
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familiar with the 500 or so tariffs used 
in pricing railroad services. She also 
went to night school to acquire the 
necessary knowledge to become a li- 
censed practitioner before the*Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Maritime Commission. 

Anne has an associate of arts degree 
from Los Angeles Trade-Technicat Col- 
lege and lifetime teaching credentials 
in transportation, marketing and re- 
lated subjects. For the past three years, 
she has been teaching classes in rail 
transportation two nights a week at 
her alma mater. 

She is an associate member of the 
American Society of Traffic and Trans- 
portation and a member of the San 
Fernando Valley Chapter of the Delta’ 
Nu Alpha transportation fraternity. 

Although her many interests in the 
transportation field do not leave her 
much free time, Anne says she man- 
ages to fit in some quiet social activities 
at her house in Tarzana. 

“{ like to entertain,” she says, “and 
1 give quite a few dinner parties. I also 
enjoy reading and gardening.” 

~Rich Hall 


APPOINTMENTS 


MARKETING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: M, L. Ir 
ving fo product manager; J. E. Grother to service manager; E, 
E. Harmon to manager-market development (pulp and paper): 
O, J. De Boer fo manager-market planning; M. M. Terziev to 
competitive analyst (rail and water); M. B. Courtz to office 
manager. 

MECHAMIGAL DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: R. T. 
Lenz to assistant chief mechanical officer; at Los Angeles: W. 
S. Evert fo assistant plant manager; at West Colton: M. J. 
Eschler to assistant plant manager; at Eugene. B,J, Tsim fo 
assistant plant manager; at Pine Bluff: W. €. McQowall to 
assistant plant manager. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At Oakland: L. E. Wells fo 
terminal agent; F. Magas to assistant traiamaster, at San 
Francisco: 7. M. Olden to terminal agent; H.R. TeaBroeck to 
assistant trainmaster; at Palmdale: J. E. Netsoa to road 
foreman of engin it Los Angeles: A. M, Ferques fo chief 
train dispatcher; #. P. Berding fo assistant trainmaster; at 
West Colton: 0. B. Kling to assistant terminal superintendent; 
at City of Industry; F. kL. Krebs to assistant trainmaster; at 
Edinburg: 8. G. Reyman fo assistant trainmaster. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At Atlanta, Ga. A. 1, Smith fo 
assistant to area sales manager: A. B. Sullivan to sales 
representative, at Chattanooga, Tenn.. 8. &. Sikes to assist- 
ant district sales manager; at Cincinnati, Ohio: Sant E. Meade 
to assistant district sales manager, at El Centro. A. E. Har- 
dyman to assistant district sales manager; at Phoenix: K. A. 
Wes! fo sa/es manager; at Los Angeles: M. J. Baldial to sales 
representative; M. 1. Lewls to sales representative. 

THARSPOATATION DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco. £. 
M. konak fo assistant superintendent of car service: at 
Chicago. W. J. Mabe fo assistant superintendent of car 
service: 1. Z. Makowskl, Sr. to supervisor of car service. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: A. L. Barrett, assist- 
ant chief clerk; W.@. Brawn, chief mechanical officer-system: 
G. B. daekle, assistant supervisor, DPALS; #. L. MeCarthy, 
district sales manager: 8. W, McCray, head buyer; 3.4, Pacelli, 
Staff auditor; &, P. Ramos, materials suppty cterk: FE. DB. 
Roberts, chief clerk; L. 4. Sultan, assistant chief mechan- 
ical officer-car. 

GENERAL OFFICE, HOUSTON: V. H. Emmons, staff auditor; 
R. Kuehn, Jr., chief clerk, transportation department; G. M. 
Marks, special agent. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. 8. Francis, 
facomotive engineer; A. B. Jackson, faborer: €. B. Wittiams, 
motor truckman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: J. B. Etheridge. engineer account- 
ant: €. L. Morris and J. V. Path, carpenters. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: F. L. 
Barach, machinist foreman; A. Diaz, staff auditor; B. L. Doty. 
train clerk; T. &, Evenson, focomotive engineer, 4. Hernandez, 
Jaborer; ¥. |. Holman, conductor; 2. F. Maldonado, terminal 
agent: K. W. MeCargar. assistant area sales manager: P. A. 
Morehouse, focomotive engineer; A. Patino, paver; P.M. Rice. 
yard helper, R. Ranson and 0, H. Sholes. fecomotive engineers; 
B.1, Williams, safes representative; |. M. Young, seniar claims 
agent 

OREGON DIVISION: R. M. Ayers, assistant engineer; E. P. 
Gillespie, train clerk; &. V. Huggtas. pipefitter; G. S. Tillett, 
laborer. 

SAGRAMENTC DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. Bravo, 
Jaborer; N. S. Juarez, machine operator; J. F. Lenihan. general 
foreman, W. R. Manhart, steno-cterk; X. £. Painter, assistant 
manager purchasing & services; £. 0. Phillips and A. 
Schuldies. Jacomotive engineers: M. €, Sanford, instrument- 
man, L. A. Williams. sheet metal worker. 

SAM ANTONIG GIVISION: 1. Cooksey, locomative engi- 
reer; J. ¥. Hamby, assistant district claims agent; L. F. Hester, 
conductor; J. 9. Lampley and J. £. Taylor, focomotive engi- 
neers; W. W. Wolfshohi, sheet metal worker. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: W. B. Stallings, assistant train- 
master, 

TUCSON DIVISION: E. 7. Held. electrician, 7. £. Halty. sales 
representative; W, J. Ryan, train dispatcher; A. A. Salgado, 
locomotive supplyman 

WESTERN DIVISION: A. W. Bartoli, pipefitter; G. E. Browning, 
terminal agent; R. £. Day and €. M. Holcomd, conductors; C. D. 
Faster, drawbridge tender; H. M. Lowe, waiter: G. F. Mehrwei 
roadmaster, 8. Napy. carman; J. ©. Nava. machine operator; 
W.£. Seaton and P. H. Thompsan, yard helpers; W. L. Thampsan, 
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assistant district claims agent; W. Williams, coach cleaner, 

OTRERS: C. C. Christensen. district sales manager, 
Spokane; & W. M. Cook, regional sales manager, Clevetand; 
W. F, Hackman, safes representative, Cincinnati; C. P. Jones, 
assistant district claims agent, Corpus Christi: E. L. Ely, chiaf 
clerk to district superintendent. NWP. PMT: &. A. Edis, 
manager freight claims, San Francisco, E. P. Upson, terminal 
manager, Reno; E. P. Warran, traffic representative, Eugene. 
SWT. £. b. Newton, foreman, Tyler; H.W. Powell. terminal 
manager, Camden. SPTCofT&L: A. Savant, dispatcher, Lake 
Charies. 

Cotton Belt: (. E. Adams, drakeman; 6. F. Bates. freight 
carman: 4. G. Featherston, assistant to chief special agent, J. 
B. Hayden. assistant engineer; B. Mayweather, extra gang 
faborer: G. A. 0. Noite, supervisor; J. R. Scatt. general yards 
master, 8. W. Wedlinglon. conductor: W. E. Webb, mechanical 
foreman; 0. P. Wiitiams, locomotive engineer. 


DEATHS 


DALLAS DIVISIGN: Pensioners: E. R. Andrews, focomotive 
engineer; D. Childs, laborer; 6. W. Hardin, section foreman; P, 
‘Molina, machinist. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: M. E. McBride, 
claims clerk, Pensioners: K. 7. Suchanan and C. B. Griggs. 
clerks; H. B. Mallett, assistant car distributer; 0. Puizinia, 
carpenter; M. J. Santos, car distributer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: G. G. Solly. 
lineman. Pensioners: 0. Adams, stevedore: J. Aguilder. faborer; 
P, L, Blakeman, felephone operator: A. W. Carlisle. agent 
tetegrapher; J. F. Chaton, cferk; H. W. Bettka, electrician, 3. L. 
Gregory and ©. H. Ponish, ‘ocomotive engineers, E. C. Pattersan. 
forest products inspector; F.M. Robbins, clerk, J, A Thibeaux. 
conductor; E. £. Thomas, blacksmith; 0. P. Thrash, carman: &. 
A. Vega, Jaborer; F, Wiley, stevedore, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISIGN: Pensioners: M. Burrough. foreman; 
H. S, Byers, engine foreman; B. R. Feeeman, sheet metal 
worker, W. Holfpauir, assistant B&B foreman; A. Jackson. 
blacksmith helper, W. P. Lagarde and ¢. Phillips, faborers; R. B. 
Patterson, focomotive engineer. B. Russell, foreman; N. Webb. 
laborer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND AEPAIR PLANTS: L. U. 
Escobeda. boitermaker; 8. £. Gorham, steno-clerk, Pensioners: 
L.V, Adie and J. E. Basten, focomotive engineers; L. §. atten, 
clerk; B.S. Botster. conductor, 7. M, Brakebill, carpenter; W.&. 
Buckner, chef; H. B. Bunn. trainman, F. €. Chevalier. carman 
helper, A Diaz, machinist: E R. Dean and F. . Escobedo, 
Jaborers: , ©. Eckiand, clerk: W. L. Fux. driver-groundman, M. 
M. Gonzalez, stevedore: DB. B. Graham, brakeman, S. Grone) 
elevator operator; P. W. Nanni, switchman, 0. H. Haw 
fireman; F. Hernandez, faborer; H. 0. Hansen and E. W. Keiser, 


machinists; £. H. Keene, clerk; H. G. Kinch, office manager; B. 
M.-Lawrence, sub-station operator; AL. Learned, secretary: 8. 
Lipschultz, cferk: F. LoMonico, machinist; K. B. McCaliough, 


faborer; L. 0. Morris, fireman, F. J. Parker, brakeman; A. W. 
Pike, locomotive carpenter; H. E. Polsley, car inspector, B. A. 
Power, transtoad foreman; H. L. Reisinger. focomotive engi- 
neer; ¥. M. Bemnacher, secretary; ©. G. Sincialt, clerk; B. 8. 
Stewart. plumber; 4. H. Thacker, focomative engineer; £. 
Thomas, chef; A R. Velasco. /aborer. 

OREGON DIVISION: R. L. Pratt, /aborer. Pensioners: 6. H, 
Adams, conductor; 8. Baulista and J. 0. Green, faborers; W. V. 
Ficek, conductor; W. Hinesh, pipefitter, &. E. Hunteman, assist- 
ant signat supervisor; {. 7. Luick, 8&8 carpenter; W. &, Painter, 
pipefitter helper; €. F. Aull, clerk; 6. E. Rutledge and @. ML 
Schmidt, conductors; R. Schneider, clerk; B. L. Trout, crew 
dispatcher. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. E. 
Gralg. tocomotive engineer; ¥. ¥. Montienth, conductor, Pen- 
signers: P, D, Crabtree, conductor, A C. Gatierras. faborer; C.D. 
Haynes and W. V. Holt, focomotive engineers; {,1, Holmes, con- 
ductor; L. W. Hudson, machinist; £. T. Jimenez, car inspector: J. 
B. bee, pipelitter; 8. §. Mattia, car foreman; 0. Martinelli, 
carman; ©. €. Means, sheet metal worker; L. E. McQuitty, 
tefegrapher; J. Munoz, mofder helper; F. Petkavich, meftar; 3. 
Rowe, carmam: G. W. Rass. fireman; A Serrato. feborer: F. E. 
Stewart, carman; W. M. Wardleigh, roundhouse foreman; K. B. 
Yarrington, machinist. 

SAN ANTONID DIVISION: £. C. Gulf, brakeman. Pension- 
ers. Mi. Alcaraz and L. Amaya, faborers; W. A, Graig. carman 
helper; W. L. Hershberger. clerk: G, Hinton, yardmaster; 6. E. 
Pieifer, car inspector: 1. 0. Rome, machinist; M. F. Summers, 
sheet metal worker; A. F, Tuttlebee, assistant to senior 
assistant engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners; A. I, Buens, maghin- 
ist; W. 3. Douchette, switchman; L. H. Phillips, facomotive en- 
gineer: J. Silva, foremam: J. C. Veqe. laborer, 

TUCSON DIVISION: J. 1. Adams. senior timekeeper, Pen- 
sioners: V. J, Alvarez, machinist; 0. Armija, carman; G. A. Bays. 
superintendent; L, HK, Gibson, locomotive engineer; 8. V. 
Hollaway, section foremen; &. Howell, chief timekeeper; 8. B. 
Hughes and W. H. McDowell, conductors; W. 8, Lockett, yard- 
man. £. Ml. Ruckals, switchman; 3. E. Ollerton, facomotive en- 
gineer; ¥.C. Sanchez, bailermaker. 

WESTERN DIVISION: W. T. Brown. focamotive engineer, 7. 
B. Casny, switchman,; C. M. Clpperly, /ocomative engineer; 0. J. 
Lamberl, hoster, Pensioners: 1, L. Albright, clerk; A. M. 
Bendwig, pipefitter; P. Benton, faborer, F. A. Carlson and ¥. 8. 
Chosen, section stockmen; J, Castro, switch cleaner; U. 0. Deal, 
yardmaster; M. 0. Bunean. faborer: B. Edwards, waiter; 4. J. 
Fanfa, carman; Ht. 8. Grace, locomotive engineer; M. M. Hanley, 
clerk; C. E. dohansen, 888 foreman; T.G, Lopez and J. 8, Mares, 
laborers; S. W. Mallett, yardman; M. H. Glivares. Sift truck 
operator: ©. 6. Pounds. train service attendant: E. €. Rombaugh. 
conductor; J, B. Sites, nalorman 0. Srill, assistant station- 
master; L. Stevenson, waiter, 3. K, Unterwosd, swiichman: hE. 
Van. laborer; J. E. Ward, fireman; f. 0. Willlams, porter, 

OTHERS: 2. M. O'Connor, manager revenve accounting, 
Cotton Belt. Pensioners: A. J. DeSneanw, general agent, But- 
fafo: J. f. Duekett, conductor, Coffon Belt; 8. H. McCallum. 
brakeman, NWP; £. 0. Fye. laborer, P&SR. 
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RVs Occupy Site Where SP 
Streamliners Once Parked 


San Francisco’s first recreational vehicle park now occu- 
pies the five-acre site of SP’s former Third and Townsend 
Street passenger station. (Our new station is one block fur- 
ther west). 

The facility offers a low-cost way for families to visit “the 
city by the bay.” It provides 200 paved spaces with full 
hookups for RVs within minutes of the city's many attrac- 
tions. It also features tile showers and. restrooms, a store, 
picnic tables and barbecues, and bicycle and auto rentals. 

Looking over plans for the park are its owner, Sam B. 
Bell, left, and J. B. Horstman, senior land agent, SP Land 
Company, which is leasing the land to Bell. 
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